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RUINED CITIES IN HONDURAS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We have given in a former number a description of the 
buried temple in Honduras, and of the frescoes contained upon 
the walls. We propose now to draw the comparison between 
these frescoes and the sculptured stele found at Copan and 
elsewhere. ; 

The general design of this temple painted on the stucco, 
appears t.. be continuous around the building, and represents 
first, a battle; next, the prisoners being led captive, some of 
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them were in torture; finally, the worship of Quetzalcoatl, and 
the offering of sacrifices to the God of Death. The scene is 
divided as follows: first, eight figures in the last half of the 
north wall, represent the prisoners; the west half shows the 
worship of Quetzatcoatl, the god himself being depicted at the 
western extremity of the wall, elaborately dressed and orna- 
mented. On the west wall, two heads and other objects are 
being offered to the Mexican God of Death. The figure offer- 
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ing the heads—one in each hand— 
is obviously one of the victors, but 
there appears to be little or no dif- 
ference between the appearance, 
dress and o:rnamentation of the con- 
querors and that of the prisoners, 
which would indicate that the com- 
batants were, if not of the same, 
at least of kindred nations. This 
mound-covered temple was _con- 
structed entirely of large blocks 
of limestone, and it is unknown 
what age it belongs to. It may 
have been built during the migration 
of the Toltecs, who took a long jour- 
ney of athousand miles, between the 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries. If so, 
it gives us some idea of the myth- 
ology of the Toltecs, and shows that 
they were as ghoulish in their form of 
worship as were the Aztecs, or any 
other later race. There is a: remark- 
able resemblance between these 
figures and those found at Palenque. 
The facial profiles are similar, and the 
head-dresses almost identical, and 
there is a strong similarity in the gift, 
or offering, and the mode of present- 
ing it. The Palenque figures appear 
to be standing upon the heads of 
some monstrous animals, with open 
jaws, which might be called a dragon, 
and offers a child to the bird divinity 
that rests upon the top of the cross, 
There is, also, a striking resemblance 
between those figures frescoed upon 
the walls of these buried temples, and 
those which may be seen in the vari- 
ous calendars, especially those which 
have the form of the tree, as the 
figure seems to be standing upon the 
head of adragon. There is, however, 
a considerable contrast between them 
and the figures which are found at 
Copan, for here the altars are carved 
into the most grotesque and unnatural 
shapes. ; 

A description of the columns znd 
altars at Copan will, therefore, be ap- 
propriate in this connection: On the 
front of each stela isthe representation 
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of an elaborately dressed human figure, the ornamentation 
throughout the'sculpture is, without doubt, symbolical, but is 
derived from the following subjects: the feathered serpent, gro- 
tesque human and animal figures, feathers and feather-work, 
bands and plaits of some pliable material, loops and ties made 
from softer material, geometrical patterns. Foliations and vege- 
table forms are lacking. The dress and ornaments are similar to 
those shown by all the monuments throughout Central America, 
and somewhat similar to those found in the Codices. There is 
little to help us to determine whether the figures are the por- 
traits of chieftains and priests, in ceremonial costume, or 
whether they are fanciful representations of culture heroes and 
deities. The exaggerations of the personal adornments would 
be likely to occur in imaginative figures, or they may have been 
copied from the adornments seen on the diminutive figures 
which are carried in religious processions; still, the waist cloths, 
turbans, head-dresses, moccasins, belts, capes, and other articles 
seem to be imitative of those actually worn, and the jewels and 
ornamental precious stones used in the costumes, are such as 
abound in the region. The designs of the ornamentation are 
numerous, those of the feathered serpent are by far the most 
important, but the serpent symbol has passed through the stage 
of ornamentation and conventionalism. The rattles of the 
tail are drawn as a conventional ornament to the drapery. 

The following description of the stele at Copan, com- 
pared with the plates, may aid the reader in understanding’ 
the figures and symbols. The first one represents a female 
figure. It stands on the north side of the great plaza; 
the body is far too short for the size of the head and limbs. 
The face is beardless, the mouth slightly open, the forehead is 
receding, the hands held up over the breast-plate, the feet turn 
outward. The head-dress is composed of folds of some stiff 
material. At the four corners of the head-dress are serpents 
heads without jaws, a close-fitting cape covers the shoulders 
and chest, made of heavy flattened plaits, and a row of flat- 
tened plaits of beads, with a fringe of feathers. Over the 
chest lies a breast-plate, the heavy panel of the breast-plate 
has at either end an elongated serpent’s head, from the open 
mouth of which issues the head and shoulders of a humam 
figure. A necklace of beads hangs around the neck, with a 
medallion in front; the left hand, and part of the bracelet on 
the hand, can be seen. Around the waist is a girdle, consisting 
of a broad band, divided into panels, each panel decorated: 
with a symbolical design. On the middle of the sides, over- 
each hip, is a human head, or a medallion; hanging from the- 
bottom of the girdle is a heavy fringe, formed from some. 
pliable material; above each of the heads is a looped tie; 
under the chin is a stiff plate, and beneath there are heavy- 
folded tassels. Attached to the girdle, and hanging over it, 
are two bands, which reach around to the knees; fram.the cen- 
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ter of the girdle hangs an apron, ornamented with circles, 
bands, and dots. Broad bands, or garters, of beads and tassels 
are fastened around the legs, below the knees. The ornament 
of the ankles and sandals is similar to the bracelets, but knot- 
ted bands pass between the toes, and are fastened to the 
sandals. Above the plaited head-dress is a grotesque mask, or 
face; over each side of the head-dress is a grotesque human 
figure, with the feet resting on a serpent’s head. A cord 
around the neck supports a breast-plate; the end of a cloth 
can be seen passing over the thigh and hanging down in front. 

The next figure has the appearance of a Chinaman, the face 
is bearded and has what appears to be a moustache; the ears 
are furnished with pendants; the panel of the breast-plate is 
ornamented with two symbols; on the apron is a face. The 
head-dress has the appearance of a turban, the ornaments 
having the appearance of elephants’ heads are at the corners, 
though they may be intended to be the head of tapirs. On 
the upper part’of the trunk are small eyes, resembling those 
of the elephants; above these are small human figures. 

Down each side of the stela are three other heads, with 
elephants’ trunks. The peculiar ornaments seem to arise from 
the breast-plate in front of the face. The back of the stela is 
decorated with a huge face or mask. 

Another stela, not represented by a plate, has the face cover- 
ed with a mask, through which the eyes and mouth can be seen; 
the serpent’s head and scroll appears above the top of the ear; 
the center face is absent from the girdle. The side view 
presents a serpent’s form, extending up and down the stela; 
issuing from one of these is a grotesque face, with a mingled 
scroll, The cape, or breast-plate, seems to be made of a large 
number of flat stores, possibly jet; a sort of framework is 
fastened to the shoulder pieces in front of the breast-plate. 
Both hands are resting upon the breast-plate, with ornamental 
bands about the waist; the apron is elaborately ornamented, 
and has a fringe on its borders, below which hangs a series of 
folded tassels; the maxtli is elaborately ornamented, and hangs 
to the feet, terminating in a large bow; garters made out of 
precious stones are seen below the knees; the moccasins are 
held with ornamental bands around the ankles. 

Another stela stands on the north of the detached mound, 
and faces the east. The want of propér proportions in the 
principal figure is conspicuous. An altar stands before this 
statue, which is worthy’of notice. It has in the front a human 
face, with prominent forehead; beneath which are two glaring 
eyes, the eyelids swelling out, so as to make the ball of the 
eye still more prominent; below the eyes is a short, projecting 
nose, with nostrils open; and below this, four large teeth, the 
gums of which can be seen; the mouth lacks the lower jaw. 
The sides of the altar present other figures, which are difficult 
to describe, but show much of the sculptor’s art. 
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There are three catved altars, which are not mentioned by 
Stephens. One of these has at either end a huge serpent or 
dragon's head, resting on two skeleton arms, with claw like 
hands; the upper jaw 1s furnished with recurved teeth, but out 
of the mouth protrudes a human figure. Both of the dragons’ 
heads are fringed with feathers. Another altar is in the shape 
of an animal, the body of which forms an arch, connecting the 
two serpents or dragons’ heads. 

Stela H is a female figure, with a skirt hanging dewn to the 
feet, on which are moccasins, and a very high head-dress, made 
of feathers, and a mask above the head; the skirt was appar- 
ently tiger’s skin, with a cross barred work, made of long and 
round beads. On each side of the mask is an arrangement of 
serpents’ heads, with the lower jaw fringed with feathers and 
tassels; the sides are similar to other stele. From the top of 
the scroll, spring two entwined serpents, with human figures 
holding the body. The back.of the stela is very interesting. 
It-seems to be draped on the edges with feathers and rosettes; 
in the center is a grotesque mask, with large ears and bulging 
eyes, with a peculiar ornament between the eyes; below the 
mask is a plaited ribbon. from which hangs an apron; in the 
upper part, above the mask, is the figure of a bird, whose claws 
are grasping a bar, with two plumed serpents. From the mask 
hangs a tongue. An altar stands near this stela, but it is diffi- 
cult to make out the figures on it. 

Stela I is very interesting. It is nine feet high, and two 
feet nine inches wide. The face is completely covered with a 
mask, with a bulging eye; the ears project beyond the mask; 
snakes’ heads are seen below. The breast-plate is reduced toa 
line of fringed links, representing a serpent’s body, and the 
serpents’ heads at each end have human forms issuing from the 
mouth. The three faces in the girdle are very grotesque. 
Above the head is a grotesque mask, with square ears, and 
around these are plaits and scrolls, and serpents’ heads orna- 
mented with a fringe below. 

Stela N is the most elaborately carved stela at Copan. On 
the front is a large human figure, standing in the usual position, 
hands raised to the breast-plate; above the head are plaited 
folds, and at the top a mask; on either side is a plaited ribbon; 
the forehead is cross-hatched and bound around with a cord, 
knotted and looped; above the loop is an ornament resembling 
the inner part of the jaw of a dragon; the shoulders are cov- 
ered with a cape with flattened plaits; the breast-plate is of the 
usual form, but over it are grotesque figures, issuing from ser- 
pents’ mouths. The bracelets, girdles, apron, and garters, all 
have medallions. On either side of the mask over the head is 
a dragon’s head, turned towards the sides of the monument, 
with a tasseled ornament attached to the end of its snout. 
Above the dragon’s head is a large double scroll; at the base 
are grotesque figures, crouched—half-man and half-beast. 
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This brings us to the contrast between the stele at Copan 
and the frescoes in the buried temple. It will be seen from the 
plates that the statues are finished in the round; that the per- 
sons represented seem to be well fed, and sensible of their 
power They are almost hidden amid their adornments, for the 
head-dress, with its plumes and mask, reached as far above the 
head, as the necklaces, bracelets, telfs, breast-plates, sashes, 
and skirts, did below. The jewels and gems were everywhere 
present, finished in the highest stvle of art. On the other 
hand, the figures in the fresco, while they are furnished with 
head-dresses, bracelets, sashes,.bands, and mantles; yet are in 
better proportions and more natural, but show the sufferings of 
captives, rather than the pride and power of kings. 

The same contrast may be seen between the figures in the 
stele at Copan and those represented in the tablets at Palen- 
que. In the latter place we see the cross as the most conspicu- 
ous figure, but it is attended on either side by priests, who were 
clothed in cotton garments and very plain attire. They seem to 
be offering gifts to the figures on the summit of the cross, and 
have the attitudes of those who are engaged in religious cere- 
monies. These contrasts illustrate the skill of the artists, for 
they very clearly represent three conditions of society: the 
pride and pomp of royalty, the humility and devotion of the 
religious leaders, and the abject state of the captives. The 
common people not having been regarded as worthy of notice. 
Still the same religious symbolism is everywhere seen. 

There is a large number of altars and stele at Piedras 
Negras. JVhese are placed near groups of buildings, which are 
mostly in ruins, and also near great pyramids, which rise from 
several terraces and form the substructure of several temples. 

Adjoining the north side of one terraced pyramid is an ex- 
tensive palace, with several courts, on the side of the main 
court are several entrances, which are arched over with trian- 
gular arches. Traces of painting are still visible on the plas- 
tered walls. In front of the temple were eight stele. The 
description of the stele is interesting, because of their 
resemblance to those at Copan and Palenque. In one the 
front view presents a male figure, carved in very high relief. 
Upon the brow is p'aced the serpent’s head, the upper row of 
teeth forming adiadem. Above the serpent’s head is the turban, 
from the center of which rises the ornamented feather-holder, 
and the plumes of feathers proceeding from it fall to the right 
and left. The god is clothed in a tvnic reaching to his feet, 
ornamented with delicately incised Maltese crosses, and 
finished at the neck by a cape of scales. In his right hand the 
god holds feathers, and his left lies on the medallion of his 
cape. 

PStela No. 2 represents a seated figure, sitting Turkish 
fashion on a bench, dressed and adorned like the figure in 
.\:u: forehead is a great ribbed turban. 
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Stela No. 4 represents a richly dressed person of rank, 
with a strangely trimmed head-dress, from which rise massive 
plumes. On the ground, to the right and left of the principal 
figure, sits a prisoner; the rope by which each is bound can be 
distinctly seen, and seems to be held in the hand of the stand- 
ing figure. 

Stela No. 8 represents a figure in full front; the dress and 
head-dress extremely elaborate, but resembling the female 
form at Copan; a richly ornamented upper garment has a bor- 
der of sea-shells, and the loin-cloth is a network of cords. 
His head-dress is an enormous structure of scroll and feather 
work, very elaborately carved. The warrior holds a lance in 
his right hand, in his left he 
holds ashield. Captives are 
kneeling below, to the right 
and to the left, with hands 
bound. 

Stela No. g is a richly- 
dressed chieftain, in front 
view, whose right hand holds 
a lance, surmounted by a 
death mask; his: left arm, a 
shield and ornamented pouch. 
The short tunic has a fringe 
of sea shells, and over it falls 
a long scarf, which seems to 
be ornamented with shells. 
Above the forehead is a circu- 
lar head-dress, to which is 
attached an ornament making 
an elaborate detail, from 
which procecds_ spreading 
plumes of feathers. Above 
this is a mask, and great 
plumes of feathers proceed- 
ing out of it, thus giving to the entire head-dress the form 
of a cross; the arms and top of which are made of feathers, 
but the main part is made up by the figure itself. 

Stela 13 shows a richly-dressed personage, scattering cocot 
beans—a symbol of prosperity—with his right hand. His 
breast-plate made up of precious stones, a medallion upon the 
breast, the girdle and skirt, are very elaborately wrought. He 
wears breeches of tiger’s skin, a red girdle with a red border of 
sea shells, and a very handsome face in front, from which sus- 
pends a long bow with ends. The helmet is ornamented in 
Iront with the head of an animal; in the back, with plumes 
and feathers. The figure furnishes every evidence of wealth, 


SERPENT STAIRWAY AT PALENQUF..* 





* This cut represents the Serpent Stairway at Palenque, but it shows how important a sym- 
bol the serpent was throughout Central America. It was, in fact, designed to impress all who 
looked upon it, wirh a sense of fear, and for this reason was carved upon the altars, which were 
placed before the stelz, as well as upon the columns, which stood before the temples. 
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and shows that artistic skill had been bestowed upon the cos 
tume. 

Among the nations of Mexico and Central America, whose 
civilization was similar, the priesthood always occupied a high 
rank in the state, and up to the last its members continued to 
exercise a powerful influence in both public and private affairs. 
In Anahuac the priestly office does not seem to have been 
appropriated exclusively by an hereditary class. All had an 
equal right to fill them. The ministers of the various temples, 
or the priests, were fitted for their career by being educated in 
the colleges to which they were sent in their infancy. The 
priests of noble birth obtained almost invariably the highest 
honors. The quarrels between the priests and the warrior 
classes, brought much harm to the Mexican nation, but the 
kings assumed the privilege of selecting priests, and placed at 
the head a priest or a warrior of high rank, as they saw fit. 

At Tezcuco and Tlacopan, the superior pontiff was usually 
selected from among the members of the royal family, but in 
Mexico the office of high priest, like that of king, was elective. 
The priest-king, the Mexican god of sacred things, was by 
right high priest of Huitzilipochtli and the head of the church. 
and had absolute authority over all priests, of whatever rank, 
In the City of Mexico and other towns, there were as many 
complete sets of priests, as there were temples. Each had 
jurisdiction over a section in which the sanctuary or temple 
was placed; to each temple was attached a monastery, very 
much as it wasin India. In fact, there was a great resemblance 
between the two religious nations, which were so far apart. 

Divination was an especial study of the priests; some pro- 
fessed to foretell the future by the aid of stars, earth, wind, 
fire, or water; others, by the flight of birds, the entrails of 
victims, magic signs and circles. The species of paroquet, 
with flaming plumage, was worshipped in some districts. In 
this bird, a god was incarnated, who was said to have descended 
from the sky, like a meteor. 

The ordinary dress of the priests was a full white robe. 
During the ceremony of sacrifice, he wore a kind of {tunic with 
full sleeves, adorned with tassels and embroidered in various 
colors, with representations of birds and animals. On his 
head he wore a mitre of feather-work, ornamented with a very 
rice crown of gold; his neck, arms, and wrists were laden with 
costly necklaces and bracelets; upon his feet were golden san-. 
dals, bound to his legs with cords of gold and bright-co!ored 
thread. 

There is a large number of ruined cities on the borders ot 
Yucatan, which are in strong contrast to those described. The 
buildings in them are very much better preserved, and the 
architecture seems to be of a different type—more regular and 
with better proportions, and with very little of the grotesque. 
The buildings here are of stone, neatly squared and laid up in 
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workman-like manner. They have the usual rectangular open- 
ings, or doorways, with stone lintels, supported by columns. 
Between the openings are banded columns, which serve as 
ornaments to the walls. Beyond these are heavy cornices, 
which project beyond the walls. 

Mr. Teobert Maler has described these buildings. There is 
a building which Mr. Maler calls the “Inscribed Palace,” 
situated at Xcalumkin; it has an arched corridor, similar to 
that of Palenque, in front of which are square doorways; but 
the posts, piers and lintels are carved with a very interesting 
and beautiful series of hieroglyphics. The building isin ruins, 
the roof of the corridor is thrown down and only one door left 
in its original form; but there are three piers standing and one 
lintel, all of them carved with hieroglyphics. While above 
the doorway and overtopping the whole building, is a very 
high roof, most elaborately wrought into open-work. 

The most unique and beautiful of all the buildings de- 
scribed, is the one called “ Dsibiltun”; it is a perfect gem. It 
might be called, perhaps, a square tower, as its height exceeds 
all its other dimensions; but it is ornamented from base to top, 
with the neatest and most artistic decorations seen in the whole 
region. These ornaments are of the usual pattern, made up of 
grecques and double grecques and cornices with short columns, 
but the proportion of one part to another, gives to the building * 
a most artistic appearance. One of the ornaments, represent- 
ing a hook projecting from a snake’s head, is made in the con- 
ventional style, and so allies the architecture of this region 
with Copan and Palenque. 

The buildings here bear names in accordance with the 
- locality in which they stand. Mr. Maler has given names to 
the various buildings, which make known the use which he 
supposes they served, when they were occupied. One building, 
he calls the “‘ House Palace”; another, he calls the “Temple 
Palace’; another, he calls “‘ El Castalo”; another, he calls the 
“ Figure Palace.’’ The building with the serpent ornament, he 
calls the ‘Serpent Palace.” The majority of these buildings 
have but a single story, and are rectangular in shape, with the 
usual high ornamental fagade, or comb. One of them has two 
stories, and resembles the tower at Uxmal. The one called the 
House Palace is a solid building, which runs around the two 
sides of acourt. The corner at which they meet has no pass- 
age-way, but in front of the long, single-story buildings are wide 
doorways, with four heavy columns with capitals upon them. 

A very interesting building is described, which Dr. Maler 
calls ‘‘Dsehkbatun.” It is characterized by doorways, which 
are arch-shaped, after a different style. Ten such buildings 
are represented and described by engravings in Mr. Maler’s 
report, each of them bearing names of the specific localities in 
which they stood. Besides these are five other buildings, 
which are built after a different style; one of them has open- 
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ings, or doorways, but with no columns, either below the cornice 
orintheentablature. In place of the banded columns are conven- 
tional figures, composed of grecques resembling the Roman key. 

This finishes the description of the structures which have 
been recently visited and described by explorers; the most of 
them situated in Central America, from Mexico to Honduras, 
and as far south as Nicaragua. 

A general review of the cities, their location, style of art, 
their age, and the period to which they belong, convinces us 
that there was greater variety than has been generally recog- 
nized. They are wonderful, when considered as the handiwork 
of a people since lapsed into a condition little above that of 
savages; for, in some respects, they compare favorably with 
the works of the ancient Greeks, Romans, Egyptians and 
Assyrians, but present a style of art and architecture which is 
peculiar to this continent, and must have originated among an 
aboriginal people. It was formerly a theory that the great 
palaces and temples were the work of a mysterious civilized 
race, who had become extinct, but there is no foundation for 
this. Bancroft says that traditional history represents Yuca- 
tan as constituting the Maya empire, whose rulers—secular and 
religious—reared magnificent cities, palaces and temples, and 
flourished in great power down to a little more than a century 
of the Spaniards’ coming, when the empire was more or less 
broken up by civil wars, and the era of dissension and com- 
parative weakness ensued. Some of the great cities were 
abandoned and left in ruins, but the edifices in most, and the 
temples, especially, were occupied by factions of the original 
empire. In this condition the Spaniards found and conquered 
the Maya people. They found the immense stone buildings and 
pyramids of most of the cities still used by the natives for 
religious services, although not for dwellings, as they had: 
probably never been so used, even by the builders. 

All the early voyagers and writers speak of the wonderful 
stone edifices found by them, in the country, partly abandoned 
and partly occupied by the natives. Nothing in the ruins 
themselves give any clue to the date of their construction. 
The history of the Mayas indicates the building of some cities 
from the tenth to the twelfth century. The natural advantages 
of the region would indicate that the country had long been 
occupied. As we go southward and reach the boundary of 
Honduras, the condition of the country changes rapidly from 
flat to undulating hills, increasing in height towards the Pacific, 
and retaining all the wonderful fertility and density of tropical 
forest growth, without the pestilential malaria and oppressive 
heat of the plain below. Here the aboriginal Americans reared 
the temples and palaces in the various cities, which became 
religious centers, ruled over by priests and kings alike. 

This in a general way is true, and yet it is more in accord- 
ance with the facts and traditions to consider the cities as in- 
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dependent of one another, and so constituting the traditional 
center and religious home of the various tribes, and that there 
was no great empire to be found in the land. In this respect 
the cities resembled those of the far East, though there is no 
evidence that any such hegemony, as prevailed in Babylonia, 
existed here, though the various cities which were situated 
around the beautiful lake, and were ruled over by Montezuma 
and his relatives, resembled such a combination. 

It is owing to the fact that the people were divided into 
tribes and had no unity, that the Spaniards were able to con- 
quer them, one after the other. In conquered provinces, the 
habits and customs and established form of government, were 
usually respected. Many of the estates were of ancient origin, 
the lands of the nobility were either ancient possessions of the 
nobles, transmitted by inheritance from son to son, or were 
rewards of valor granted by the king. 

This social organization, in which a few ruled over the many, 
would account for the existence of so many public buildings, 
such as palaces and temples, and so few remains of private 
houses. It will also account for the existence of so many 
statues or stelz, so-called. Some have imagined that these 
represented personal divinities, but a more correct conclusion, 
is that they represented the kings and queens, who were 
regarded as almost equal to the divinities, and resembled the 
Incas in this respect. There were, to be sure, in each city 
many priests, who were supported at public expense, and who 
had charge of the religious education of the youth. They, 
however, contributed to the power of the king, and increased 
the servitude of the people. The very fact that the education 
of the youth was in their hands, and under their control, con- 
tributed to the servitude of the people. Another element that 
contributed to the same result, was that the priests were sup- 
posed to have control of the powers of nature, and were the 
representatives of the Nature Divinities. As a result, they 
directed the very industries and employments of the people; 
the calendar stone was interpreted by them, and the products 
of the soil were part under their control; the children were 
brought to the priests, and their destiny prophesied according 
to the signs on the calendar stone, the condition of the heavens 
on their birthday proving the key to the problem. 

This belief that the priests had power over the Nature 
Divinities, led the people to consider them half divine. We 
can imagine the people going to their toil, from day to day, 
under the direction of the priest, convinced that the very 
operations of nature, and the progress of the seasons, were 
under their control. We can also imagine them as bringing the 
products of their labor, at just such times as the priests have 
directed; each article of commerce, whether of metal, of stone, 
of vegetable growth, of natural growth, or of the elements, 
corresponding to the symbols which were seen upon the calen- 
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dar stone, and were brought to market under their direction. 
[he sites of the temples and palaces, and the statues which 
stood near them increased their servitude. 

The art and architecture contributed to the same result, 
for the figures and forms of the Nature divinities, such as the 
serpent and the manitou face, were everywhere seen, and filled 
the minds of the people with strange superstitions. Serpent 
figures were carved upon the statues and the altars; their forms 
mingled with the drapery, and their open mouths protruded 
from the sides. But human faces looking out from serpents’ 
jaws were especially suggestive of the supernatural power, 
which was mingled with the human power. We look at 
the graceful feathers, which were sculptured upon the col- 
umns and formed the head-dress of the kings and priests, and 
study their colors and see how true to Nature they are; but 
when we see the serpent forms winding in and out amid the 
plumage, and the glaring eye protruding from the sides of the 
stelz and the ends of the altars, we are ourselves filled with 
horror, and do not wonder that the people were filled with 
superstitious fear when they approachec the altars, or looked 
upon the statues. 

There was probably a modification of this system as time 
went on, for while we find the ancient cities, such as Copan, 
Palenque, Quirigua and Tikal, full of these strange sym- 
bols; in the more modern cities, such as are found at Piedras 
Negras and Mitla, the architecture is more chaste, beautiful 
and symmetrical. The symbols have given place to conven- 
tional adornments, and the true principles of architecture have 
become prominent. Still, we cannot say that the progress of 
architecture ever released the people from their thraldom, for 
the powerful nations, who are the most advanced in culture, 
who go by the name of Toltecs, built up their capitals and 
established flourishing cities, make all the most beautiful 
products of .their skill subject- to the superstition which their 
priests constantly played upon. It could not be expected that 
the ruder people, such as the: Aztecs, who came in their place, 
would be free from its power. 
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NOTES ON MEXICAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS— 
PAST AND PRESENT: WHAT WAS 
THE TECOMAPILOA? 


BY FREDERICK STARR. 


In his Anctent Nahuatl Poetry (pp. 20-26) Dr. Brinton 
described the various musical instruments of the ancient 
Aztecs. He mentions those included in the following list: 


(@) HUEHUETL, upright drum. 

(6) TEPONATZTLI, horizontal drum. 

(c) TECOMAPILOA, the suspended vase. 

(ad) OMICHICAHUAZ, the strong bone. 

(@) TETZILACATL, sheet gong. 

(f) AYACACHTLI, rattle. 

(g) AYACACHICAHUALIZTLI, the arrangement of rattles. 
(A) TZILINILLI, copper bells. 

(7) ————-, various flutes of reed, bone, and pottery. 


(7) QuIQUIZTLI, conch-shell trumpet. 
(£4) AYOTL, shell of tortoise. 


At the time of my reading his discussion I became consid- 
erably interested in these instruments and, during my repeated 
visits to Mexico since 1894, have been watching for original 
ancient examples, or for surviving forms used in modern 
Indian life, From time to time I have printed data regarding 
some of these instruments. On account of a recent, ex- 
ceptionally important, find, which raises what seems to me an 
interesting question, I venture to here present some of my 
notes on the whole field. 

Most of the instruments named in Brinton’s list are still in 
use, either as modern pieces uninterruptedly continuing the 
past, or as carefully-preserved and highly-prized ancient in- 
struments—usually the property of a whole village. 

The huehuetl, or upright drum, consists of a cylindrical body 
of wood, across the top of which is stretched a membrane; the 
wooden body is so cut away at the bottom as to leave three 
feet for wing v0 In the olden time it was made of fine-grained 
and heavy, hard, wood, the section of a tree trunk being hol- 
lowed out and then scraped until it was of rather even thinness. 
at all parts. The regular instrument was sometimes.more than 
three feet in height. A smaller form was called by the special 
name of #apanhuchueti—the half-huehuetl. The Auchuell was 
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layed with two drumsticks tipped with balls of Aude (rulber). 
Bich an instrument stood in the great temple of Tenochtitlan, 
and was beaten at the time of human sacrifice. Bernal Diaz 
says: ‘ Here we were for a time at rest, and engaged in relating 
the events which had happened at each post, when on a sudden 
our ears were struck by the horrific sound of the great drum, 
the timbals, bones, and trumpets in the temple of the war god. 
We all directed our eyes thither, and shocking to relate! saw 
our unfortunate countrymen driven by force, cuffs, and basti- 
nades, to the place where they were to be sacrificed, which 
bloody ceremony was accompanied by the mournful sound of 
all the instruments of the temple. * * * During each night 
of this period the enemy continued beating their accursed 
drum in the great temple; nothing can equal the dismal im- 
pression it conveyed. They were in the execution of their 
infernal ceremonies; the whole place was illuminated, and their 
shrieks at certain intervals pierced the air.” (“The True 
History,” Keatinge’s trans., pp. 300-303.) 

Perhaps the finest ancient Auchuet/, now preserved, is in the 
museum at Toluca. Until 1892 it was the property of an Indian 
town in the State of Mexico and was regularly used in the vil- 
lage festivals. It is cut from a single piece of fine-grained, 
heavy, dark wood, and measures thirty-eight inches in height 
and sixteen inches in diameter, The exterior is carefully 

. carved with figures of warriors, time symbols, etc., etc., in fine 
workmanship. Although I made a series of photographs of 
these designs in 1895, I shall not describe them here, as Sefior 
Eufemio Abadiano is preparing a detailed study of them. This 
gentleman has made an admirable plaster copy of this inter- 
esting piece, which may be studied at the National Museum in 
the City of Mexico. Huehuetls are still made in several regions 
in Mexico. They are rather common, and of large size, in the 
State of Tlaxcala. These modern examples are usually made 
by fitting together narrow boards, in an upright position, in- 
stead of hollowing out a tree. trunk section into a thin shell. 
They are generally painted—green or blue being favorite 
colors—and the national eagle is not rarely represented in 
decoration. (See my “ Notes on the Ethnography of Southern 
Mexico,” Part I., pp. 35-37.) A small Amehuedl is used in cer- 
tain dances in Aztec towns in Vera Cruz, as Tamalin. See 
“ Notes,” Part IL, p. 8.) Curiously, both in Tlaxcala and Vera 
Cruz, the old name of the upright drum is largely forgotten, 
being replaced by that of the horizontal drum, the éeponasdi. 

The zeponasti, or horizontal drum, was a favorite instrument 
and is often represented in the ancient Mexican pictures. It 
was mounted on a support and played with sticks tipped with 
rubber, the player standing while he performed. The instru- 
ment was made from a block of heavy wood, cylindrical, or 
slightly tapering at the ends.. The two ends of the block were 
left solid. But its middle section was-hollowed out from below, 
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leaving but a thin wooden shell above. A cut, Z-shaped, in 
this, left two lips of thin wood, projecting from the solid ends, 
$s. as to nearly meet in the middle. The beating was done 
upon these lips, the noise produced by their vibration being 
reinforced by the air of the open space below. .The true 
teponast, of large size, still lingers here and there in Mexico. 
A description of one and a statement of superstitions con- 
nected with its manufacture and use may be found in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 1X., pp. 162-163. The 
specimen, secured at Guadalajara, had been used in a neigh- 
boring village in popular celebrations. The seponastl of today 
is frequently accompanied by the chirimiya, as is also the hue- 
huetl. A pretty little seponastl-like instrument is still used 
among the Tepehuas and [otonacos in the region where the 
states of Hidalago, Puebla and Vera Cruz touch. The instru- 
ment is only eight or ten inches long, and is of cylindrical 
form; it is cut from wo ods of notable weight, hardness, and 
sonorous quality; it is carried in the hand and struck with a 
simple stick; the sound produced is truly agreeable. (See 
“Notes.” Part I., p. 85.) 

In Brinton the secomapiloa is described as “ a much superior 
instrument to the “eponatztli, and doubtless a development from 
it * * * the suspended vase (/ecomat#l, gourd or vase, piloa, to 
hang or suspend). It was a solid block of wood, with a pro- 
jecting ridge on its upper surface, and another opposite, on its 
lower aspect; to the la'ter one or more gourds or vases were 
suspended, which increased and softened the sound when the 
upper ridge was struck with the w/z. This was undoubtedly 
the origin of the marimba, which | have described elsewhere.” 
(1. ¢., p. 23.) ; 

We will merely say in passing that we cannot agree with 
Brinton’s suggestion regarding the origin of the marimba, 
which we believe to be African, imported within historic times. 
As to the secomapiloa, the only reference he gives in connection 
with his description is Sahagun: Hist. Bk. II., ch. xxvii. It is 
worth while to quote this: “the women go playing upon a 
teponastl, which has only one tongue above and «nother below, 
and to that below is carried, attached, a jicara (in which they 
are accustomed to drink water), and thus it sounds much more 
than those which have two tongues above and none below. 
This seponastl they call tecomapiloa, carrying it under the arm as 
thev play it, because it is made in this manner.” 

We have dilligently sought for an instrument, now in use, 
which should correspond to Brinton’s description. No block 
of wood, with lip ridges projecting above and below has been 
found, nor has any Indian population recognized the description. 
We have found a vase serving as a musical instrument among 
the Mixes At San Juan Guichocobi this is called a maiya. It 
consists of a two-bodied, brownish-hlack earthen vessel, the 
round bodies being one above the other; over the aperture at 
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the top of the upper body is stretched an iguana skin. (See 
‘“‘Notes,” Part |., p.62.) The instrument was a simple drum. 

The omichicahuaz has recently had its full share of attention. 
Lumholtz, securing examples in Tarascan territory, failed to 
recognize their use. (‘ Marked Human Bones from a Prehis- 
toric Tarasco-Indian Burial Place in the State of Michoacan, 
Mexico.”) Inthe “ Proceedings of the Davenport Academy 
of Sciences” I criticized his views and identified his “ marked 
bones” as examples of the omichicahuaz; 1 also compared the 
instrument with a series of analogous notched rattles, rather 
widely used among American tribes. At about the same time, 
Dr. Eduard Seler published (Globus, August, 1898) a remark- 
ably interesting article advocating similar views to mine. 
Since these papers, other examples of this type of instrument— 
both ancient and modern—have been published. (‘‘ Proc. Dav. 
Acad. Sci.,” May 4, 1903.) Lumbholtz, himself, seems to have 

iven up his early views on the matter, and in his ‘‘ Unknown 

exico”’ refers to his original examples, to present use of 
notched rattles among Tarahumares and Huichols, and to the 
votive terra-cotta examples presently to be mentioned. The 
ancient omichicahuaz was a long bone, human or animal, deeply 
notched by a series of transverse cuts: it was rasped across by 
asmaller bone in order to give time to dancers. Brinton’s 
description is erroneous in stating that “it was channeled bv 
deep longitudinal incisions.” The authors to whom he refers 
give him no ground for such an assertion. We will add noth- 
ing further regarding the omichicahuaz, save that its use sur- 
vives in the popular fiestas of Holy week, at Tonantzintla, 
State of Puebla, where the bone used is a human temur 

No modern examples of the ¢etzt/acadl or of the ayacachicahua- 
litztli have been identified, nor do I know of actual ancient 
originals. Dr. Hamy (‘‘ Revue d’Ethnographie,” Vol. II., pp. 
438-451) gives an interesting suggestion regarding the latter, of 
which he thinks he identifies a representation in a carved figure 
from: the Uhde collection. 

The ayacachtli, or rattie, made in ancient times in a variety 
of forms from various materials, is still in common use every- 
where. Today it is made, as formerly, of gourds, nuts, leather, 
horns, etc. Some are brilliantly colored and lacquered, like 
- those of Chiapa. Often they are decorated with sibbons or 
bunches of bright feathers. It is unnecessary to more fully 
describe these simple, and widely-used time-beaters. 

The copper bells—and their shell and pottery prototypes— 
have not been found actually in use. But truly musical bells 
of black pottery, made at Coyotepec, are sold in the Oaxaca 
market. These vary considerably in size and form. 

The flutes, fifes, pipes, and whistles of the older days varied 
in form, size, and material. Many different natives names were 
applied to them. The modern Indians have pipes of cane 
(pitos), whistles of pottery and the chirimiya. (See “ Notes,” 
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Parts I. and II.) ‘lhis last instrument is somewhat like certain 
European wind instruments. In the mouthpiece is a bit of 
folded leaf, serving for a vibrating reed; there is a series of 
escape holes along the side, giving a range of notes. The in- 
strurrent varies much in form, size, and fingering. One of the 
simy.lest forms was found at Mitla, among the Mixteco- 
Zapotecs. The noise of the chirimiya is shrill and loud. In 
fiestas it is usually accompanied by the seponastl, the Spanish 
tambour (drum), or both. In some of its forms it so closely 
resembles Evropean instruments, as to raise a question as to its 
actual aboriginal character. 

The guiquiztlt, or conch-shell trumpet, was widely used, and 
ancient specimens are often found. It is said to be still used 
in many parts of the Mixteca and the Chinantla. While we be- 
lieve it is in use there and elsewhere in Mexico, we never hap- 
pen to have come upon a specimen in use. 

The ayotl, or tortoise shell, was used as a drum, and was 
quite commonly beaten with a deer’s horn. It is still used in 
southern Mexico and Central America. ‘The Tzendals of 
Cancuc employ a great turtle shell, slung by a belt or band 
from the shoulder; they beat upon it with two leg bones of a 
deer. In the Xoles dance, at Merida, Yucatan, a band of 
native musicians is fitted out with the truly aboriginal equip- 
ment of ptto, huchuetl and turtle shell, while the dancers carry 
rattles. The turtle shell, they employ, is small and is struck 
with a deer’s horn. (See “ Notes,” Part II., pp. 12, 19.) 

It will thus be seen that most of the ancient Aztec musical 
instruments, named by Brinton, survive in use among Mexican 
Indians of today. It is not my purpose in this article to 
describe certain other musical instruments, which are used by 
modern tribes of Mexico. We have time only to examine the 
old instruments and their modern representatives. 

No more important archzological event has occurred in 
Mexico of recent yeirs, than the discovery cf the débris of 
the ancient temple, during the sewerage excavations along 
Escalerillas street, in the City of Mexico. Several important 
papers dealing with the find have already appeared from the 
pens of Batres, Pefiafiel, Seler, and others: We do not pro- 
pose to discuss this find as a whole, but desire to speak of a 
single group of objects. At one point in the excavations was 
found a cluster of little pottery objects—all in one plain, red, 
ware. All of them were miniature represen‘ations of musical 
instruments or other objects used in dancing; none of them 
were intended for actual use. The inference is natural that 
they were votive offerings left at the temple, perhaps by a band 
of musicians. However this may be, they.are of great interest, 
and all the chief musical instruments are represented, except 
the huchuetl. The absence of this, the truly temple drum, is in 
itself suggestive. In the case of all instruments intended to be 
beaten, the beater is present. The instruction value of this 
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series is clear. In our plate one of each type is represented. 
These are not drawn in exact proportion, but will not seriously 
mislead.* 

We may now comment upon these in detail. Figure 5 1s a 
teponastl, with a flattened base: the two beating sticks are laid 
across the lips, on the top; the specimen presents no remark- 
able features. Figure 4 represents another “eponastl, of cylin- 
drical form; apparently on account of its rounded under sur- 
face, it rests upon a supporting ring, perhaps of fibre; the 
beaters are of quite a different form from those of the preced- 
ing, and are laid upon the lips. Figure 3 represents the ayoti, 
or turtle shell, and the deer-horn beater; this, like the preced- 
ing, rests upon a support ring. In Figure I is represented the 
omichicahuaz, and laid alongside of the notched long bone is 
the smaller bone or stick with which it was rasped. In Figure 8 
an especially interesting form of rattle is shown; it looks like 
a poppy-seed vessel; it is uncertain what species of plant 
capsule was used as a rattle, or suggested the form, but un- 
doubtedly some kind did. Figure 6 shows one of the pottery 
flutes or pipes; these are common relics in all Mexican cel- 
lections, and several writers have discussed their musical possi- 
bilities; this specimen is nearly the actual size: The object 
represented in Figure 7 is probably not a musical instrument; 
it appears to be the wooden, central, part of the famous war- 
sword, maccuahuitl ; this consisted of a flattened blade of wood, 
grooved along the edges for the insertion of sharp obsidian, 
flakes. Not only were such war-clubs carried in ancient 
dances, but copies of them are still carried in dances of today. 
In “Duran,” Plate XIX.,a dancing scene is represented in 
which huchuetl, teponastl, rattle, and this war-club are all in use; 
curiously the rattle is almost precisely of the type here shown. 
No doubt a maccuahuitl was regularly carried in the celebra- 
tions conducted by the musicians, who left these votive offer- 
ings at the temple.- 

Figure 2 remains unexplained. It does not in the least 
agree with Brinton’s description of the éecomapiloa ; little better 
does it accord with Sahagun’s description. Still, I suggest that 
it zs my long sought “ecomapiloa. It is certainly a musical in- 
strument; it is certainly a vessel or vase; it was beaten with a 
round ball, which is represented in the pottery miniature. 
Whether the round ring below the jar is a supporting ring, or 
the neck of the jar itself, I do not know, but incline to the latter 
opinion. If we had the drawing. which I had planned, it 





* We did not measure these, when working on them in the National 
Museum, as we supposed we should have a series of plaster reproductions of 
them made, from which the plate would be,drawn at leisure. The manage- 
ment of the Museum has always been notably liberal in supplying facilities 
to students. For some reason the new Director did not accede to my 
request. It is unfortunate, as the ‘illustration of the object of most im- 
portance, No, 2, is not at all satisfactory. 
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would be seen that the form of this musical jar as a whole is 
exactly that of the common and well-known hieroglyph for stone 
=tetl=te. It also bears upon its rounded surface the parallel, 
curved or wavy lines that are characteristic of that hieroglyph 
anywhere and everywhere... The recognition of this form and 
marking came to me almost with a shock of surprise. This 
instrument is unquestionably correctly represented, and it has 
the form of the hieroglyph #. Was it made of stone? It is 
possible. Or is the form and marking merely one of those 
quaint fancies, a sort of play upon words, so common among 
the Aztecs, and suggesting the name of the instrument tecoma- 
piloa, by a sort of acrology? At all events, whether I am 
right or wrong in my suggestion that it is the “ecomapiloa, we 
have represented in Figure 2 an ancient Aztec musical instru- 
ment, in the form of a ‘ecomatl (vessel), which was perhaps. 
made of stone (—otherwise of pottery), and which was beaten 
with a round ball, probably of rubber or hue. 

























REMINISCENES OF HON. P. J. VIEAU OF MUSKEGO, 
WAUKESHA COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 


COLLECTED BY CHAS, A. KOUBECK. 












Muskego, or “ Mus-kee-guac,”’ the fishing place, was one of 
the principal camping places, next to Mukwonego and Wauke- 
sha, of the Pottowottamie Indians, and a very large village of 
them was found about the shores of Muskego Lake by the 
early settlers. The abundance of wild rice, water fowl, fish 
and muskrats, which was probably not equalled by any other 
locality in Waukesha county, made the town of Muskego an 
exceedingly desirable place for the aborigines, who depended 
almost entirely upon wild game for food. These Indians were 
removed, with the Chief Onan-tis-sah, from Milwaukee and 
vicinity, in June, 1838, and established permanently at the 
previously mentioned town, the main village being at 
section 9, township 5, range 20, the center of the township of 
Muskego, on the site where Mr. J. C. Schutt resides. 

This village was ruled by Chief Kaw-wis-sot, son of King 
Onan-tis-sah, chief of Milwaukee and head of the Indian 
council. Chief Kaw-wis-sot was 3 fine, strong-built man, and 
a strict and austere Indian and a terror among the tribe, and 
no one under him dare commit any wrong, for they would be 
severely punished, and many times suffer the death penalty. 
The wigwams made by these Indians were of basswood and 
black ash bark, which made strong and substantial abodes. 
The village proper, consisted of about ninety to one hundred 
wigwams, which were built in regular rows, about ten to twelve 
feet apart, similarly to regular streets, and were kept clean and 
neat by the order of the chief. The wigwams had a long 
open straight space on the roof to let the smoke escape; fires. 
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were built in the middle of the wigwam, in direct line of the 
hole; on each side of the fireplace was a bench of split bass- 
wood for resting and sleeping. 

This tribe of the Potowottamies was very clean and proud, 
and, as a rule, were not superstitious, and spent most of their 
time racing with ponies and played “la cross.’’ There were 
about six hundred, including children, in this tribe. Camp 
fires were never used, except on some important occasions, as, 
war or medicine dances, and were kept about thirty or forty 
rods from the village and considered sacred. 

The flint-work shops were kept on the outside of the vil- 
lage proper, on account of danger and accidents, which 
occurred when cutting and breaking the flints. Many fine ex- 
pert workers lost their sight by flying particles of flint-stone, 
as it was being cut and chipped, and no admittance was 
allowed, except on the permission of the chief. 

Since the settlement of this village no mound burials were 
employed, but the same mode of burial took place as that em- 
ployed by the whites, only in the case of death by contagious 
diseases a gravelly place was selected, away from the burying 
ground, and all the implements and the body were laid to rest 
and dirt heaped on them. Caches and holes were made, where 
corn, potatoes, wild rice, dried venison, arrows, pipes, and 
tomahawks were stored away; these being selected on the side 
of a hill, close to the camp. 

About one mile south of this principal village was found 
the Big Muskego Lake, the north bank of which was called 
“ Latanders Point,” where a burying ground is located, of which 
the Indians of late generations had no distinct traditions; it 
was held sacred. It was surveyed by I. A. Lapham, but it has 
been nearly all surveyed in recent years. 

The tenacity with which these Indians clung to their hunt- 
ing grounds in Muskego shows the estimate they placed upon 
its lakes and its marshes, and the forests, the great source 
which furnished them game and fish for food and skins for 
clothing and traffic. For years after their removal in the year 
1836 to Council Bluffs, lowa, quite a large number of them 
would return annually and spend a few weeks unmolested upon 
their favorite grounds, but were convinced that their hunting 
grounds would eventually be converted into fields of grain and 
grass; that civilization was fast approaching on its move west- 
ward, and that they must seek a new home beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. 








CAVE MEN OF THE OZARKS. 


BY E. H. JACOBS. 


[Extract from the Benton County Sun.) 


The central Ozark country, embraced within the limits of 
northwestern Arkansas, southwestern Missouri, and possibly 
the extreme eastern part of the Indian Territory, has, until 
now, never received the attention of scientific archzologists; 
and, yet, it is one of the most interesting and prolific sections 
of the United States in this particular. Everywhere over its 
area the usual surface finds of flint and other stone implements 
are made in immense quantities, and prehistoric village and 
camp sites are almost as common as modern farm houses. 
There seems to have been two kinds of ancient occupation, 
however, one represented by the surface finds, and the other by 
those dug up in the rock shelters. Beneath nearly every over- 
hanging rock cliff, and in almost every small cavern or shelter 
in the faces of the bluffs along the streams of this region, 
wherever they are sufficiently dry, may be found evidence of 
prehistoric inhabitants in the form of ash beds, bones of ani- 
mals now driven out of the country, bone, flint and stone tools, 
textile fabrics, and an occasional human burial. 

These rock shelter remains, both in themselves and in their 
surroundings are typical to this region, and are not typical to 
any other part of the United States, so far as known. That is, 
no others like them have ever been found in America before 
the present discovery. They are widely different from the 
Cliff-Dwellers’ remains of the West, and have nothing in com- 
mon with the few isolated cave burials in Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania. They nearly approach in general character, the abodes 
of the ancient cave men of Europe, which were presumably 
the earliest human inhabitants of that part of the world. 

The investigation of these Ozark rock shelters and their 
contents was the object of the expedition sent out by Phillips 
Academy. During 1902, the writer spent several months in 
McDonald county, Missouri, and since then has been located 
in Bentonville. Shortly after going into McDonald county, 
more or less talk was heard concerning human bones that had 
been dug up a year or so previous in a so-called cave in the 
bluffs of Little Sugar Creek, on the Scroggs farm, three miles 
above Pineville. Little attention was paid to the matter at ‘rst, 
but soon afterwards Mr. Scroggs, the man who dug up the 
skeletons, was met, and he confirmed the reports, and added 
that several fabrics, woven of what seemed to be bark and 
vegetable fiber, were exhumed at the same time. The shelter 
or cavern is located on the northeast side of the valley of 
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Little Sugar creek, in the face of a limestone bluff, about forty 
feet above the level of the valley floor. The cliff above the 
shelter rises perpendicularly for fifteen or twenty feet, then: 
slopes backward and upward at an angle of perhaps forty-five 
degrees to a height of over one hundred feet, forming a high 
hill. The steep slope of the talus beneath the cavern ends at 
the edge of an ancient channel of the creek. The present 
course of the stream is probably forty rods distant. The gen- 
eral trend of the valley is from the southeast to the northwest. 
The region immediately around the shelter is covered with a 
thick growth of timber and tangled underbrush and vines, and 
is, therefore, difficult of access. 

The shelter opens to the southwest, and has a width at its 
entrance of about twenty-one meters, narrowing to the rear 
until at the back wall it is only ten or twelve meters wide. The 
average depth from front to rear is abont fourteen meters. The 
height of the roof above the surface of the ashes ranged from 
two to three meters in front and about one meter at the rear. 
The roof is horizontal. These measurements all apply to the 
shelter before the ash bed was disturbed. As the digging 
progressed it was learned that the ashes covered the entire 
floor of the cavern, and were from one to two meters deep, rest- 
ing upon large boulders and slabs of limestone that fell from - 
the roof in times past, nearly covering the entire floor. 

At the back of the shelter, parallel to and extending up- 
ward from the rear wall into the heart of the hill from one to 
four meters, is a cave like crevice or crack whose sides are 
covered with an irregular mass of stalactites. At intervals 
beneath this crevice large stalagmites formed in and upon the 
ashes, in several instances spreading out in the form of “stools,” 
upon the surface of the ash bed since the latter was deposited. 
These stalagmites, while forming, inclosed within their mass, 
large quantities of ashes, some charcoal, many broken animal 
bones and flint chips, thus producing a material similar to, if 
not identical with. the famous breccia from the prehistoric 
caves of Europe. It is the first time that true cave breccia has 
ever been found in the New World, and its discovery lends 
color to a growing belief that the earliest American lived in 
the Ozarks. Stalactite material forms very slowly, and to find 
the undoubted remains of human occupation embedded solidly 
in huge stalagmites and stalacites is an evidence of immense 
age. 

The cave-like crevice described above extends on into the 
wall of the shelter, at its inner left hand corner, for a distance 
of about five meters, forming a small dark cavern or recess, in 
which the same mixture of stalagmite and bones was found. 
The lower part of this recess was filled over a meter deep with 
a wonderful deposit of animal bones and decayed bone dirt, 
with an occasional stone or bone implement, but no ashes to 
amount to anything. It seemed as if the ancient inhabitants 
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of the place had used this small cavern as a receptacle to toss 
refuse material in, thus keeping it filled up to the same level as 
the ashes in the larger cavern. 

No/similar discovery of bones and other remains covered 
by stalactites has been reported in this country, except in the 
Luray cavern, Virginia, where some bones were found covered 
by a stalactite. In that case only one evidence of human occu- 
pancy was found, while in Jacob’s cavern hundreds of bones, 
flint chips and bits of charcoal were found in the limestone, 
from the surface down to as deep as four feet. 

Aa official report on the expedition and its results will be 
published by the department of archzology, Phillips Academy, 
next fall. It will embody the observations of geologists on 
the growth of stalactites and stalagmites. 
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EXPLORATION IN PALESTINE. 


BY REV. JOHN P. PETERS. 


{Extracts from “ Notes of a Vacation’’ published in the Journal of Biblical Literature.] 


What has been done in the way of excavation seems to 
. show that we shall never find in Palestine such an abundance 
of interesting and valuable remains as in Egypt or Babylonia; 
but, on the other hand, to conclude from these excavations 
that there are no important antiquities to be discovered is, to 
say the least, premature. What is needed is, first of all, more 
thorough excavation. All experience shows that the most 
valuable antiquities may remain undiscovered in such partial 
e€xaminations: witness, for instance, the history of the excava- 
tions at Pergamus, at Abydos, at Ephesus, and I might even 
add at Nippur, which Layard reported as unpromising. 

I am glad to be able to report that this fact seems now to be 
recognized by the Palestine Zxploration Fund at Gezer, and 
it is proposed to excavate this entire site from beginning to 
end, and not to be deterred by any apparent lack of success 
from completing a thorough exploration in Palestine. 

Four cities are so far identified with certainty by Mr. 
Macalister, and, adding his work at the megalithic temple, he 
identifies seven periods covering about three thousand years, 
ending with the commencement of our era. Underneath the 
walls of the earliest city lie the usual rock-cuttings, which 
seem in their origin to haye been human habitations and to 
have belonged to prehistoric settlers. One discovery in these 
caves is of very great interest; that is, the practice of incinera- 
tion by a non-Semitic people antedating the Semites. The 
latter, the Semites, still in prehistoric times used the same cave 
for purposes of burial, but a considerable period had inter- 
vened between the two. The most important and most inter- 
esting discovery yet reported is the great megalithic monument 
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a d the evidences in connection with it of phallic worship, and 
also, apparently, of the sacrifice of infants. 

Ta’anuk is one of the most promising sites for excavation 
in Palestine, and to-day, after Sellin’s excavations, it is, if pos- 
sible, more promising than betore. This ¢e/ is prominent and 
well defined, so that it was easy at the outset to see what space 
was to be covered. There are, besides the main mass of 
débris on the top, two or three terrace-like steps of débris 
lower down. These latter have not been touched, except in 
one case on the north side, where a trench was run the breadth 
of the lowest terrace. This struck a stone tower or platform 





MEGALITHIC MONUMENT AT GEZER. 


resting on the solid rock. It was built of large stones, especi- 
ally at the foundations, laid in mud as mortar. What this was, 
it is impossible to say, as the excavation was never completed. 
On the highest level broad trenches were run at the north, 
east, and west. The trench on the north struck nothing but 
rude walls of houses at various depths. In the trench on the 
east was found a building partly of stone, partly of bricks, 
mostly of enormous size and very poorly baked. Farther up 
this trench toward the center of the Ze/ was found what seems 
to have been a rock-cut altar, and near this altar numerous 
burials of infants in jars. From acomparison of similar burials 
near the great megalithic temple, unearthed by Macalister 
at Gezer last summer, it would seem that we have here evi- 
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dences of infant sacrifice. In the west trench at a considerable 
depth were found the foundations of a massive building of fair 
size. The masonry of this building was like that of the tower 
of the north slope of the hill. The stones were drafted some- 
times on one side, sometimes on two, sometimes on three, 
sometimes not at all, but never on all four sides. [he same 
peculiarity is observed in the old walls at Gezer, and to some 
extent in Eshmun’s temple at Sidon. Objects found in and by 
this building prove its very early date, as does also the depth 
at which it was found. The walls of the city were not discov- 
ered at any point, unless possibly on the north side, and indeed 
no proper effort seems to have been made to find them, or to 


find the main gate of the city, which would be, I fancy, on the 
east or southeast side of the #/. None of the trenches were 
systematically carried to virgin soil or bed rock, and the build- 
ings found were not properly followed up nor explored. 
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FOLK-LORE OF MT. LEBANON. 
BY MRS. GHOM EL-HOWIE. 


SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SYRIA. 


I have just returned from a ten days’ pedestrian tour 
among some of the villages and hamlets of Mt. Lebanon. 

The primitive habits and life of the people in Syria are be- 
ing influenced in a perceptible degree by the leaven of West- 
ern ideas, acquired through contact with the United States, 
Brazil, and other countries, by the numerous emigrants who 
leave their mountain homes, and after a longer or shorter 
sojourn in the West, return, bringing with them notions foreign 
to their original habits of life. We frequently meet with such 
people. Their interests and conversation are directed to the 
countries beyond the Atlantic, and we have to listen to many 
tales of profit and loss before we can introduce ‘n a mixed 
gathering the subjects that we are interested in, namely, the 
antiquities and folklore, etc., of this country. 

The former information could only be acquired by particu- 
lar and repeated inquiries about “ written-stone,” “ pictures,” 
‘**tombs,” etc., in the neighborhoods they were passing through. 
The latter came out of the former, as a natural consequence. 
For instance, in Setima we (my husband and I) noticed that a 
church (St. John the Baptist) was built on the confines of the 
village, almost in the wilderness, while the village itself was 
built on the mountain slope, entirely above it. We inquired 
the reason, and were told that the church was built many cen- 
turies ago, on a spot where an ancient shrine had stood. This 
shrine had arisen beside a miraculous bush, in which lights 
were observed every night. The builders of this church edifice 
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wished to place their church on an elevated spot in their vil- 
lage, but in the night the stones always moved back to where 
the “ bush” had been, and the attempt to build elsewhere was 
finally abandoned. 

In Mejdal Tarshish we came upon a woman from the village 
ot Temnin-el-Tahta (Temnin-the-lower), and she told us that 
a native of that place—a young woman—was once washing 
close to Mararat-el-Habbash (the cave of the Ethiopian) and 
since she was “lucky” (that is, able to control the rassad or 
spirit, who guards hidden treasure) the cave opened of its 
own accord, and the woman perceived unbounded treasures 
within. She entered and took out a quantity of gold, and, 
returning, loaded herself a second time with like success, but 
on returning for a third load the rock closed and the woman 
was seen no more. Her cries were heard from within, but 
efforts to rescue her were unavailing. 

We heard a somewhat curious version of the “ David and 
Bathsheba” incident, from an old Maronite, over seventy years 
of age; he said: “ Bathsheba was the wife of Hourica-el-Bis- 
tani (Uriah, the gardener). She was bathing in the garden 
when David saw her and went to her. After the king had 
gone, the husband returned from the battle, but on approaching 
his house he saw one of the decorations of David’s head-gear 
sticking on to the entrance. He then feared to enter, for he 
supposed that David was still in the house; so he went to the 
palace, and to his great surprise saw the king there. 

“David asked him: ‘Why didst thou not enter thine 
house?’ Hourica replied that having seen the ‘ button’ of his 
majesty’s hood on the gate and supposing that he was still 
there, kept away. 

“David then arranged for the destruction of Hourica, 
which was accomplished. After that David’s heart smote 
him, and he sent for his wise son Solomon and said to him: 
‘A rich man had ninety-nine ewes, and yet he killed one of his 
neighbors to possess himself of the one ewe which he had.’ 

** Solomon judged that the transgressor should be built into 
a wall. Accordingly David gave orders, and he himself was 
placed horizontally in a layer as part of the building material, 
and the builders proceeded to lay courses of stone upon the 
top of him; whereupon David gave utterance to the soth 
(51st) Psalm, and he was saved by the miraculous shifting of 
the under layers alternately to the top. When the layer into 
which he was built reached the top, the builders placed another 
course upon him, whereupon he gave utterance to another 
Psalm, and straightway he was found above the stones. 
Seventy courses were laid upon him, but he rose to the top of 
them all. His body was not hurt, but he lost his sight and he 
kept rubbing his eyes with a rag. 

“ Then he called his son Solomon and said to him: ‘Thou 
makest beasts and stones to speak; thou knowest the mysteries 
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of nature; thou treatest others, treat me, 1 pray thee; restore 
me my sight.’ 

“Forwith, Solomon sent for Satan and asked him: ‘What 
shall I do to my father, to heal his eyes?’ 

“Satan said: ‘But for his rubbing them, they would have 
healed long before yesterday. They need ointment, they need 
lime.’ 

“*Get away, you wicked liar,’ said Solomon, ‘what you 
said first is right, if the rubbing were to stop, the eyes would 
get well; ointment and lime would make him blind altogether.’ 
David stopped rubbing his eyes and he regained his sight.” 

I do not know whether these stories are Folk-lore properly 
so called, but if they may be legitimately classed under that 
heading, there is abundance of like material to be had. It can 
only be collected, however, by one who is a resident of the 
country and acquainted with the language. 
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THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS. 




















The distinguished archzologist Goblet de Alviella has writ- 
ten a book on the migration of symbols, but has merely hinted 







tinent and upon the continent of Asia. The following facts, 
therefore, will be of interest in this connection: 







I. It is plain that certain symbols, such as the cross, the 
circle, the serpent and tree, and the suastika are as widespread 
here as they are in the far East. 


II. The resemblances between them are too close to admit 
of a parallel development. This resemblance is seen, not only 
in the symbols mentioned, but also in the winged figures which 
are so numerous here. These are seen over the doorways and 
temples, and have the appearance of the winged globe, re- 
sembling those over the temples of Egypt, and those which 
were used in Assyria, as emblems of royal power. The symbol 
is attended with the bow and arrow, and the feathers are in 
the reverse direction, but these are probably owing to the 
adaptation to the American aboriginal idea. 


III. The differentiation of the symbols is to be noticed. 
In America there are no priests standing before the Asherah or 
sacred tree, no knights riding upon horses and contending 
with dragons; yet the presence of the serpent upon the calen- 
der stones and the tree in the codices remind us of the myths 
of the East, and may have sprung from the same source. 
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IV. Thecomparison of symbols which were common among 
the mounds with those which are common in Asiatic countries 
will be of interest to those who have extended their studies far 
enough to appreciate the subject. It has been a disputed point 
for many years, whether there was any contact between this 
country and the Asiatic continent, and some have been so posi- 
tive, as to be ready to cut off debate. The time has come for 
a thorough consideration of the subject. 

Candor obliges us to acknowledge that many things may be 
said upon both sides, for while there are many symbols which 
resemble those common in the East; yet they are so mingled 
in this country with imitative forms, which must have been 
purely aboriginal in their origin, that it is difficult to identify 
them. 
£4 Still, there are certain other symbols, which have been 
recognized as common on both continents, and these we may 
take as evidence on the subject of contact. 

We take first the symbol of the hand. This is acknowledged 
to be almost universal in its distribution, for it is found in India. 

i1 Australia, and in all 


. % parts of America, and 
is always a very im- 
pressive figure wherever 


seen, as it reminds us of 

Hand on Mound-Builders’ Pottery. the red hand, which is 

so common in the Old 

World. The hand upon the rock, is, perhaps, too common to 

have any particular significance; but where the hand is placed 

inside of a circle, especially inside of one formed by a knotted 

serpent, the symbol becomes very suggestive. One such igure 

is shown in the cut. This is especially significant, as it con- 

tains the symbol of the eye marked upon the palm. Doubts 

have been thrown upon its genuineness, yet the evidence is in 
its favor. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes says of it: “I have seen in the National 
Museum a stone disk, on which is a well engraved design, which 
represented two en- 
twined or knotted rat- 
tlesnakes. Within the 
circle, or space, is a well- 
drawn hand, in the palm 
of which is placed an 
openeye. There is not 
sufficient ‘assurance of 
its genuineness, to allow Nea 
it undisputedclaim. It Hand in Central America. 
is said to have been 
obtained from a mound near Carthage, Alabama.” General 
Thruston, however, says that the similarity of the fopen 
hand to those upon the vessels of pottery from Ten- 
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nessee and Alabama seems to confirm its genuineness. Two 
vessels of pottery decorated with the figure of an open hand 
have been discovered since the publication of Mr. Holmes’ 
article. 

It is well known that the open hand is a common symtol on 
the monuments of Central America, and they are often asso- 
ciated with the serpent and 
human figures. The cuts 
illustrate the point and make 
it plain ‘that there was a 
peculiar, and yet mysterious 
significance to. the symbol; 
and this of itself may account 
for its world-wide distribu- 
tion. The suastika is also a 
symbol which is world-wide 
in its distribution. This is 
generally regarded as an 
equivalent to the fire gen- 
erator, but the symbol has 
many variations and many 

Hand and Serpent on Shell Gorget. ies Gee ae 
mon in Cyprus and Athens, and has the same significance as 
the four-rayed wheels in India, and the crux ansata of the 
Phoenicians. It’always implies revolution, and, as found among 
the mounds, is supposed to symbolize the revolution of the sky. 
It may be called a solar cross. 

It is interesting to verify the fact that the same combina- 
tion of circles, squares, solar crosses and suastikas are found 
with variations among the mounds, that are common in Asia, 
as well as Europe. There may have been a spontaneous agency 
of the same factors in this symbol, and the same natural pheno- 
mena may have been symbolized by it; yet the distribution of 
the symbol is so extensive, and the significance is so similar, that 
one is inclined to ascribe it to an extraneous origin. 

The owl face is also another symbol, which is almost 
world-wide in its distribution. The winged globe is seen in 
two particular localities in Central America, and has become 
familiar to archeologists from Mr. J. L. Stephen’s description. 
It is uncertain whether any such symbol is to be found among 
the mounds, yet Mr. Clarence Moore has described a vessel 
found in Georgia, near Hare Hammock, which contained-a 
peculiar decoration resembling the winged globe or winged 
circle, the wings having a peculiarly natural appearance. He 
has, however, described a vessel found in the Walker Mound 
in Georgia, which had upon the outside a number of circles, 
with plumage surrounding them, which convey the idea that 
they were imitations of feathers of birds and were purely in- 
digenous in their origin. 
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The serpent and tree is another symbol, which has been 
found among the mounds. This is one of the oldest and most 
widely-diffused emblems in the East. Sometimes it is found 
as a column, crowned by a palmette, with branches extend- 
ing to either side, with a vine stretching from the end of the 
branches to the bottom. Sometimes it is a 
fire drill, and the serpent is a rope. which 
turns it. Again, it is a tree from which the 
first pair are plucking fruit. In Central America 
the symbol varies in form. It sometimes hasa 
bar across the branches, making a cross; some- 
times it is represented with branches shooting 
out on either side, blossoms at the end of the 
branches, with grotesque human figures cling- 
ing to the trunk; sometimes the cornstalk is 
substituted for the tree, and human faces are 
seen as at Palenque; but the idea is the 
same wherever the symbol is seen. There 
are two tablets, which come from the mounds; 
one of them, called the Gest Stone, once owned 
by Mr. Gest of Cincinnati. In this, the symbol 
of the tree is combined with the serpent; a serpent in one view 
being very plain; but in another view, the human face, the arms 
bent inward toward the body, being in the shape of branches, 
and the legs turned upward, also as branches; the roots of the 
tree apparently served as support. The detail, which is char- 
acteristic of the sacred tree in most distant countries, is the 
appearance of serpents, which twine themselves around the 
trunk or stem. The only relic which contains any resemblance 
to this, is the pipe, which is carved in the shape of a human 
face, with branches of a tree wound around the face; the tree 
itself resembling the serpent, recalling the story of Man- 
bozho and the serpent. 

The winged human figure is also a common symbol in 
America, as well as in the East. Everyone knows that 
winged human images are common in Babylonia, and are sug- 
gestive of the prehistoric period; but there are winged figures 
among the mounds which are as interesting as even these. 
These remind us of the Priesthood of the Bow common among 
the Pueblos, and described by Mr. F. H. Cushing, though he 
calls the figures found on the copper plates ‘Eagle Men,” or 
“Man Eagles,” and gives to them a mythological significance. 
The cut below represents a winged figure found in the Hope- 
well Mound. 

There were engraved on this single bone, the head of the 
serpent, with the circles and cross inside of the head, making 
a cosmic symbol; also a human image, with feet turned out, 
after the manner of Central American sculpture, the head 
crowned with deer’s horns; while from the shoulders extend 
the wings of a bird, the eyes being made of dotted circles, and 


Tree and Face. 
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the human face hidden beneath the cross hatching, which sym- 
bolized the serpent’s skin. 

The coiled serpent is another symbol which is common 
among the mounds. This is significant of the motion of the 
sky, and resembles the suastika in that respect. There is no 
symbol which is more frequently seen, or more significant. 
The serpent is divided into four parts by rings, the head is 
always within the coil, and the tail on the outside. It is the 
same symbol as that which can be seen on the calendar stones 
in Mexico, the chief difference between them being that the 
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serpent on the ca'endar was divided into thirteen parts and has 
a human face issuing from the mouth; while in the shell gorgets, 
the head of the serpent has the*shape of concentric circles. 
- There are codices in Central America in which four serpents 
are represented with heads joining together; four serpents 
forming a square, with a human face in the middle. The 
spines of the serpents numbering thirteen multiplied by the 
four serpents, making fifty two, exactly as four joints of the 
serpent multiplied by the thirteen circles which are seen upon 
some of the gorgets make fifty-two years in the Mexican cycle. 
The bird is sometimes used alone as a symbol of rain. In 
such cases it has its wings spread and its plumes drooping, 
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suggesting the idea of a cloud hovering over the earth and 
dropping rain upon the soil. There is an earthwork in Ohio, 
which represents the bird with drooping wings. It is con- 
tained within a square enclosure and situated upon the summit 
of a hill. Every opening to the enclosure is guarded by a 
mound, showing that it was a sacred place. It may be that the 
same tribe erected this effigy that inscribed the rain bird on 
the rocks, namely the Dakotas. The thunder bird, as seen on 
the rocks, is shown by the cut, the lightning serpent being 
caused by the flash of the bird’s eye. The lightning god is 
also seen in the cut. This is a humanized tree, as well as a 
lightning serpent. : 

The looped square with the birds’ heads is another symbol. 
This seems to signify the four quarters of the sky, which was 
a common conception among the aborigines. The birds’ heads 
are always turned in one direction, and seem to symbolize the 
revolving motion of the sky and is generally associated with 


Humanized Lightning. Thunder Bird. 


the serpent gorgets, the serpent symbolizing the water, as 
the bird does the air. See plate. 

The suastika is a symbol, which is also common in the 
mounds, may be regarded as a cosmic symbol; but it has the 
additional factor suggesting the idea that it symbolized 
motion. Some of the gorgets have the crescents without the 
circles, showing that the rotary motion was more important 
than the circles which symbolized the heavenly bodies. The 
suastika was also used to symbolize the same thing. The gor- 
gets, which have birds’ heads projecting from a looped square, 
have been found in Mississippi, Louisiana, and other localities. 

‘It also suggests the revolution of the sky as well as the 
four quarters of the earth, and so may be regarded as a cosmic 
symbol—the bird symbolizing the sky, but the looped square 
the earth, as on the humanized figures the horns symbolized 
the wild animals of the forest; the wings symbolized the 
creatures of the air, and the human form symbolized the posi- 
tion of man among all other creatures. 
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The cosmic symbol, has also been recognized in the copper 
plates found in the Hopewell Mounds. It resembles the cos- 
mic symbol found at Copan and in various parts ot Mexico. 
But it is here combined with the serpent symbol, and is con- 
tained in a copper plate, which has the shape of a serpent’s 
head. On this plate there are four circles, and a cross con- 
necting the circles, with a circle inthe center. The significance 
of this symbol, is that the four points of the compass and the 
four quarters of the sky are brought together into one. 
r~: Prof. Putnam has described this cosmic symbol in a pamphlet 
uponjthe symbolism found in the Hopewell Mound. The bear, 
the;serpent, the human face, the horns of the elk, wings of 





Cosmic Symbol and Serpent Head, 


the* bird, the claws of the bear, the serpent’s head, all are 
strangely mingled together in the engraving which was mingled 
with cross-hatching on a human femur. The great serpent en- 
circled the whole, very much as the serpent encircles the earth 
in the Norse mythology.* 

The phallic symbol was used by the Mound-Builders, and 
signified life and the creative power. It is sometimes seen 
issuing from the mouth. The tablet found near the Cahokia 
Mound illustrates this. 





*A study of the cuts will show how the Mound-Bu Iders combined birds’ wings, animal 
horns and serpemt bodies with human figures, both in their effigies ana their relics, and often 
made them symbolic’of the lightning, the ram, and the operations of nature, using even the 
spider and the butterfly for the same purpose. 





_ IAEA A 
BIRD TABLET FROM OHIO MOUNDS, 


This tablet has the same contour as certa*n earthworks, both of which7show the taste of 
the Mound-P uilders. 





f 


Cahokia’, Tablet—Reverse, 


The Phallic Symbol on the Cahokia Tablet. 
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V. The inference which we draw from the study of the sym- 
bolism used by the Mound-Builders, is that there was a gen- 
eral system which was common throughout the continent of 
North America, and was shared by the Mound-Building 
‘tribes, but adapted to their circumstances and their precon- 
ceived ideas. This symbolism did not supplant the religious 
systems which prevailed, but was absorbed by them and con- 
formed to them, and made to express the religious thoughts 
which the people had received from their ancestors. We main- 
tain that there was a great variety of religious systems among 
the Mound-Builders. Animal worship, or totemism, prevailed 
among the hunter tribes of the North; sun worship prevailed 
among the agricultural tribes situated along the Ohio River; a 
modified and complicated system of nature worship prevailed 
among tribes which dwelt in the villages of Missouri or Kansas 
and Tennessee; a modified system of idolatry, combined with 
ancestor worship, prevailed in the Gulf States. Each system 
required different symbols, by means of which it could make 
itself known. 

Our suppositionjis, however, that much of this symbolism was 
borrowed from the civilized tribes of the Southwest, and 
adapted to the systems which prevailed among the Mound- 
Builders, and was made to express their relgious thoughts and 
their inherited mythology, without radically changing the 
religious system which prevailed. This may seem like a mere 
conjecture, yet the great similarity of the symbols found 
among the mounds of the Mississippi Valley and the ruined 
cities of the Southwest, proves the position. This similarity 
has been recognized by different authors, among whom we 
might mention Mr. W. H. Holmes, Gen. Gates P. Thruston, and 
others. Mr. F. H. Cushing has spoken of the similarity of the 
symbols of the Zunis and the Moquis and those on the copper 
plates found in the stone graves and near the Etowah Mound. 
Mr. Holmes takes the carved shells and engraved disks and 
gorgets, and describes the designs upon them, and compares 
them with the pictographic manuscripts of Mexico, arranging 
them in groups in the following order: the circle, the cross, the 
looped square, the bird, the spider, the serpent, the human 
face, and the winged figures, and analyzing the parts and show- 
ing the resemblance between them. 

In reference to the cross, he says: “ The design is symbolic, 
undoubtedly used as a symbol by the prehistoric nations of 
the South, and was probably known in the North. They all- 
belonged to the American type. It is frequently associated 
with sun worship and has reference to the points of the com- 
pass.” Mr. Holmes also says: 

It is well known that the barbarous tribes of Mexico and South 
America had well-developed systems of sun worship, and that they em- 
ployed symbols, which retained a likeness to the original. The form of the 


circles, or suns, carved upon the concave surfaces of the shells, is similar 
to that of the paintings on the high rocky cliffs. 
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No developed calendar is known among the wild tribes of North 
America. The highest achievements known of in this line, consisting of 
simple pictographic symbols of the year:, but there is no reason why tha 
Mound-Builders should not have achieved a pretty accurate division of 
time, resembling in its main features the systems of their Southern neighbors, | 

The ancient Mexican pictographic methods abound in representations 
of trees, conventionalized in such a manner as to resemble crosses. By 
comparison of these curious trees with the remarkable cross in the Palen- 
que tablet, I have been led to believe that they must have a common signifi. 
cance and origin. The branches of these cross-shaped trees terminate in 
clusters of symbolic fruit, and the arms of them are loaded down with sym- 
bols. The most remarkable feature is that the crosses perform like func- 
tions, in giving support to a symbolic bird, which is perched upon the sum- 
mit. The analogies go still further, the bases of the cross in the tablet and 
in the paintings are made to rest upon a highly corventionalized figure of 
some mythical creature. A consideration of these facts seems to lead to 
the conclusion that the myths represented are identical, and the cross and 
the cross-like trees have a common origin; whether the origin is in the tree, 
or in a cross, otherwise evolved, is uncertain 

With all people the bird has been a most important symbol. It came 
naturally to be associated with the phenomena of the sky, the wind, the 
storm, the lightning, and the thunder. In the imagination of the red man 
it became the actual ruler of the elements and the guardian of the four 
quarters of the heavens. The storm bird of the Dakotas dwells in the 
upper air. When it flaps its wings, we hear the thunder; when it shakes 
out its plumage, the rain descends. 

The significance of the looped figure, which forms a prominent feature, 
has not been determined, but it would be well to point out the fact that a 
similar looped rectangle occurs several times in the ancient Mexican 
manuscripts. 

Among the insects, the spider is best calculated to attract the attention 
of the savage. It is in many respects a very extraordinary creature, and is 
endowed with powers, which naturally place it along with the rattlesnake 
and other creatures possessing supernatural attributes. With the great 
Shoshone family, the spider was the first weaver, 

An examination of the plates will show that the serpent 
and tree, the circle and cross, and the human‘figures were re- 
presented by effigies, as well as by relics. It will also reveal 
the fact that human sacrifices and contests between warriors 
are depicted by the relics found in the mounds, as well as by 
the codices from Mexico. 

Now, the question which we ask in connection with these 
resemblances, is whether they do not prove a transmission of 
symbols; but if a transmission from one part of the continent 
to another, why not from the Eastern to the Western. It is 
acknowledged now chat the symbols which have been found in 
the buried cities of Knossos, Crete and Mycenz were receiyed 
from Southern Asia, but the very same symbols are also found 
on the American continent, and what is more they have the 
same combinations and seem to have the same underlying 
thought. 

There are, to be sure, certain serpent effigies here, which 
are not found elsewhere, but if we look at the circles and 
squares, the serpents and trees, birds’ wings on human bodies, 
cosmic symbols and whirling crosses, priestly robes and warrior 
_attitudes, and phallic symbols in human mouths, we shall find 
the parallel most surprising. It will be noted that the serpent 





ENTERING THE’ WISCONSIN’ RIVER AT PORTAGE. 
(Bronze relief,-Marquette Building, Chicago, by Herman A. MacNeil.) 


“Thus we left the Waters flowing to Quebeq . . . to float on Those that would thenceforward Take us 
through strange lands.’’—Marquette’s Journal, 1673, 
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is generally coiled so as to resemble the whirling crosses, and 
probably was intended to represent the rotatory motion of the 
sky; and yet it is supposed to have been a symbol of water, as 
the bird was of the air. Each one of the elements being sym- 
bolized by a different figure. 


>+ 
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ARCHAObOGICAl NOTES. 





MOHEGAN TRADITIONS.—When the Pequots emigrated from the upper 
Hudson River to the Connecticut, and avoided Long Island Sound, they 
found a race of little men, who soon died out. These may have been possi- 
bly the Esquimaux. They lived and died in pre-Indian days, 

TH® COLLECTION of Mr. Joseph H. Edinger has been placed in the 
rooms of the Michigan Historical Society, at Lansing, Michigan, It con- 
tains six thousand individual pieces, composed of arrow-heads, spear- 
heads, hoes, drills, fleshers or skinning instruments, tomahawks, axes, 
war clubs, hammers, chisels, gouges, mortars, pestles, etc. 

Rock Cut Roaps.—A paper read before the British Archzological 
Association, March 4th, by Dr. Phene, makes mention of a series of round 
rocky. projections from the tableland in Asia Minor, which spread out into 
successive terraces upon which roads were cut, with stairs connecting the 
terraces. At Cornith similar terraces on an enormous scale have Leen 
recognized. 

PREHISTORIC COPPER INSTRUMENTS.—-A discussion was carried on 
at’a meeting of the American Association at Washington, by several 
archeologists, amo ng them Mr. Clarance Moore, Mr. Warren K. Moore- 
head, Mr. McGuire and Mr. Willoughby. The conclusion was reached 
that many of the copper instruments which were supposed to have been 
post Columbian were really prehistoric. This will have great effect upon 
the copper relics which have been found, 

HIEROGLYPHICS IN EGypt.—A rock inscription discovered in Egypt 
by Mr. Greene throws light on the origin of hieroglyphics. It represents a 
boat, similar to those which were used in prehistoric times. In the bow are 
two carved lines that represent the awning; other lines that represent the 
mast and the oars. Above it is a cartouche on which stands two hawks 
crowned with acrown, In front of the boat is another cartouche. These 
are signs of the prehistoric period, and may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
earliest form of picture-writing.—7he Society of Biblical Archeology. 

A REMARKABLE find of relics has been made in a mound near Stuttgart, 
Arkansas. It consists of a couple of carved pipes, which bear the sem- 
blance of a male and female; the male in a kneeling posture, and the 
female seated. Along with them was a large circular plate made of 
polished stone, nearly flat, In the center was a phallic symbol represent- 
ing the Yoni conventionalized, The border of the plate represents thirty- 
six semicircular figures, opening toward the symbol in thecenter. ‘The 
relics are now owned by Mr. Stoddard of Stuttgart, who thinks he finds in 
them Chinese symbols and figures which have a strange significance. 


Mr. A. M. BENHAM, of Phoenix, Arizona, is visiting his son, Mr. J. W. 
Benham, of the Hyde Exploring Expedition ot New York. Mr. Benham 
has been collecting and ogg oJ data on the pre-historic cities, canals and 

eoples of the Salt River Valley, Arizona, for the first ‘“ Bulletin of the 
hcenix Museum.” Mr. Benham has in his possession valuable charts, 
maps and notes on this interesting subject, establishing a complete chain 
of the ancient irrigation systems of the Salt River Valley. The forth- 
ge | issue will be the Museum’s first “ Bulletin,” but the importance of 
VF subject in hand will place the publication in the first rank of Museum 
emoirs, oy : 
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Tne Papoose for June, 1903, describes a “ Society of False Faces,” writ- 
ten by Mr. David Boyle. A member of the society must go about among 
the people in the spring and fall, and must visit sick people at all times 
when called upon. 


The Folk-Lore, Vol. X111., No. 4; 1902. Translations of the Folk-Lore 
Society, London: David Nutt, §7-59 Long Acre. The leading article in 
this number is by Andrew Lang, on the origin of totem namnies and. beliefs. 
He says: “ Totem names are the titles of names of groups of kindred, real 
or imagined. They are derived from animals, plants and other natural 
objects. They appear among exogamous tribes Nene may marry one of 
the same totem name. Each man, each organized magical society, looks 
out for some dream, and adopts some special animal friend that appears in 
the dream. The totem of each kin abstains from killing or eating its totems. 
The blood feud is taken up by all the members of the slain man's totem. 
The people know nothing about the beginnings of the institution, but the 
Klinkeets hold that souls of ancestors are reborn in children; that a man 
will be reborn as a man, a wolf as a wolf, and a raven as a raven.” 
Spencer and Gillen have recognized the system in Australia, Mr, Lang 
holds that the mystery of totemism arises in the first instance from group 
names. 


The Papoose, published monthly in Hyde Exploring Expedition 
Company, 26 W. 23rd St., New York. The March number of this journal 
contains a protest against the vandalism which is so rapidly destroying the 
monuments and relics of the far West. Wholesale havoc has been made 
with the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics. Seven tons of valuable relics were taken 
away for exhibition at the World's Fair at Chicago. Montezuma’s castle 
has been nearly destroyed. During the past year seven men have been at 
work at the Los Muertos. The probability is that the Fair at St. Louis will 
be supplied with material from the same sources. There ought to be a law 
enacted which would make it a crime to destroy the works which have been 
discovered, and which are the most interesting monuments in our country. 


THERE is in the British Museum a slightly-damaged stone, which in 
the opinion of J. H. Breasted contains the oldest known formulation of 
a philosophical cosmogony. The inscription is as old as the eighth century 
B. C., perhaps older, which shows a very advanced stage of thought, The 
following ts the translation and comments upon it: 

“He is the maker of every work, of every handicraft, the doing of the 
hands, the going of the feet; the movement of every member is according 
to his command, (viz.) the expression (lit. ‘ word’) of the heart's thought, 
that cometh forth from the tongue, and doeth the totality of poy cnn 
Here, it is clearly stated that everything first exists in the mind as thought, 
of which the heart is the seat; this thought becomes real and objective, by 
finding expression, and of this the tongue isthe channel, “ Heart"’ is thus, 
by metonomy, the concrete term for “mind”; while in the same way 
“tongue” is the concrete term for “ word,” or “command,” the expression 
of the thought. 

“(He is) the one who makes to (?)—that which comes forth from every 
body (thought), and from every mouth (speech) of all gods of all people, of 
all cattle, and all reptiles, which live, thinking and commanding every- 
thing that he wills.” 

Not satisfied with this development of the functions of Ptah, our 
Egyptian thinker must now elaborate the theological position of the god 
more fully still. We have already seen that Ptah is identified with Horus; 
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he is now identified with Thoth. He is Thoth, the wise, greater is his 
strength than that of the gods; he is united with Ptah, after he had made 
all things, every divine word; when he had formed the gods, had made the 
towns.’ 

We have here, at an astonishingly early date,a philosophical concep- 
tion of ths: world which is to some extent valid, even at the present day. 
It may summed up thus: Assuming matter, all things first exist ideally in 
the mind; speech, or its medium, the tongue, constitutes the channel, as it 
were, by which these ideas pass into the world of objective reality. In that 
world the thought impulses of all living creatures are to the same mind 
that created such creatures; hence all products of thought of such creatures 
are primarily due to the all-persuasive mind, and only secondarily to the 
living creatures concerned, Ptah, therefore, from the earliest times was 
known as the patron of the craftsmen to whom he furnished plans and 
designs. It was but a4 step farther to made him the author of all thoughts 
and plans, and from the architect of the craftsman's work, he became the 
architect of the world. The workshop of the mephite temple, which pro- 
duced statues, utensils, and offerings for the temple service, expands into a 
world, and Ptah, its lord, grows into the master-workman of the ‘universal 
workshop. 

“ I bring this land to the place where the god is,” For king and priest 
alike the world is only a great domain of the God, but for the se of 
Ptah it is not only his domain but also his workshop. Continuing the above 
evidences of the Egyptian's attitude of mind toward the world, we see that 
even the temples symbolized this notion that the land was the gud's do- 
main, for the decorations represent the floor as the land, and the roof as the 
sky. thus putting his domain into his house. Similarly all the king’s vic- 
tories and the list of his conquered towns are engraved on the temple walls; 
they are all the god’s. This view of things brings theological thinking into 


close and sensitive vpn with political conditions, for the domain of 


the god so conceived is limite 


by the military and political power of the 
king. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


FATHER MARQUETTE, By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Published by D. 
Appleton, New York: 1902, Price, $1.00. Illustrated. 24 pages. 


This is a beautiful book, and one that will interest every American 
citizen, as it throws light upon the early exploration of the great lakes and 
the discovery of the upper Mississippi, and brings before us a noble char- 
acter. 

It is written in an interesting style, and is beautifully illustrated by 
plates which represent the various scenes in the life of the explorer. These 
plates were taken from the bronze reliefs in the Marquett:: Building in 
Chicago, and represent various scenes in the life of Marquette, the mission- 
ary. Two of the plates are furnished with this review. 


DANIEL Boone. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Published by D. Appleton 
Co, New York: 1903. 


Daniel Boone has the same position among the early pioneers that 
Marquette had among the early explorers, though the two differed in 
nearly all other respects. 

Daniel Boone has always been very popular among the hunters, and is 
especially admired by the young men who are filled with the love of 
adventure. While Marquette is a hero to those who appreciate the quiet 
heroism which suffers in silence, and yet results in great accomplishments. 

Mr, Thwaites, the author of the sketch, has been fortunate in having 
access to the vast amount of material which Dr. Lyman Draper had accu- 
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mulated throughout a lifetime of laborious collection. The book shows 
this, for it is heavy with the weight of the material furnished, and lacks the 
tragic interest which the subject warrants and in reality demands. 

A life of adventure, full of tragic interest, requires a style different 
from that of the historian. 

Daniel Boone was born in a frontier community and in circumstances 
that lead naturally to a wild life. He was a good representative of that 
class of people who always keep just beyond the borders of civilization and 
are discontented when the country around them becomes settled. He was 
constantly on the move; starting from the valley of the Yadkin, settled 
first on the border of Kentucky, next on the Holsen River in the region of 
Boonesboro, and spent his old age west of the Mississippi River. Much 
of his time he was away from his home and a lone hunter in the forests, 
He never accumulated any property, and owes his reputation to the fact 
that his life was full of adventures. The Louisiana purchase occurred after 
he had removed to western Mississippi. The war of 1812 occurred in his 
old age, at a time when he was mourning the death of his wife, who was 
with him on all his pilgrimages and shared all his perils. 

He was still uneasy and spent weeks together upon the banks of the 
Missouri, and became interested in Rocky Mountain exploration. His 
stature was that of a giant, his general appearance that of a wanderer. His 
successive failures to acquire a legal foothold to the land to which he had 
piloted others were pathetic. His sterling integrity; his courage and 
patience in enduring hardships are worthy of admiration. 


Leomwarpo Da Vinci. By Adolf Rosenberg. Tranalated by J. Lohse 
Lemcke & Baechner, New York. 


This is a beautiful book and one that will interest all lovers of art, and 
especially those who are admirers of the old masters. Leonardo da Vinci 


was one of the best known of the painteis of that age, which was so 
remarkable for the number of its artists, as he was contemporary with 
Michael Angelo and preceded Raphael. His greatest work was that of the 
“ Last Supper,” but his skill was also exercised upon the various Madonnas 
and holy families, copies of which are found in the various engravings 
which are found in the book, The style of the letter-press is somewhat 
obscure, and yet, with the engravings, it furnishes us with a clear idea of 
the peculiarities of a great artist's style, as there are many engravings which 
represent the studies which were used preparatory to these wonderful paint- 
ings. The engraving of the “ Last Supper,” is ot itself a work of art. The 
book is one of a series of monographs on artists. 

Route oF. DE Soro’s EXPEDITION FROM TALIEPACONA TO HUHASENE. 

By Prof. T. H. Lewis. 


The route of De Soto has been often described, The one by Mr. 
James Mooney has been published by the Ethnological Bureau. This 
one by Mr. T.-H. Lewis is the result of much study. It contains a good 
many names whose spelling seems to be unfamiliar, and it seems difficult 
to identify the route with any localities which are familar. It is accom- 
panied with a Spanish map, taken from the work of Henry Harrisse. The 
notes are very full. This pamphlet is reprinted from the Pub. of the Miss. 
Hist. Society, Vol, VI. 


DESCRIPTION OF OHIO. By Manasseh Culter. 

THe NORTHWEST TERRITORY AND WESTERN RESERVE. By James A. 
Garfield. 

THe CAPTURE OF VINCENNES, 1779. By George Rogers Clark. 


These three pamphlets furnish a bird's-eye view of the Northwest ter- 
ritory, but is now properly the interior They carry us back to those begin- 
nings in which the foundations of society were laid, and remind us of the 
wonderful piogress which has been made, 








